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One  of  the  statutory  duties  of  the  Planning  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  to  "advise,  confer 
and  co-operate  with  municipal  planning  boards,  boards 
of  appeal  and  other  local  officials,  civic  and  other  groups 
and  citizens  in  matters  relating  to  planning  and  zoning 
and  furnish  ajiy  pertinent  information  in  its  possession,  " 

To  that  end,  the  Division  has,  from  time  to  time,  pub- 
lished and  distributed  articles  of  interest  on  planning  , 
zoning  and  related  subjects. 

This  new  publication,  "Local  Plamning,  Objectives  and 
Basic  Procedures,"  gathers  together  material  published 
before,  together  with  new  or  revised  sections.  Though 
elementajy  and  designed  more  for  the  newcomers  to 
planning,  it  is  Einticipated  that  the  collection  of  hitherto 
separate  discussions  under  one  cover  may  serve  as  a 
hajidbookfor  all  of  those  involved  in  the  planning  process 
in  Massachusetts. 

As  future  expanded  editions  are  contemplated,  sugges- 
tions and  coxnraents  on  this  publication  will  be  greatly 
appreciate  d« 


Normand  O.    Pothier 
Director  of  Planning 
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LOCAi.  PLANNING 
OBJECTIVES  AND  BASIC  PROCEDURES 


Planning  by  1963  has  become  an  accepted  procedure  in  292  of  the  351  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth,     Changes  which  occur  continuously,   whether  of 
rapid  growth  or  population  losses,   have  made  communities  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  sound  planning.     It  has  become  clear  that  communities  cannot  carry 
out  their  municipal  functions  without  consideration  for  the  long-term  impact  of 
current  decisions,     A  planning  program  is  established  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  community  is  making  as  much  of  its  assets  as  possible.     Such  a  program 
cannot  be  made  to  do  that  which  is  impossible,     A  program  aims  at  maJcing  the 
physical  community  as  attractive  and  workable  as  possible  in  the  belief  that  then 
emd  only  then  can  the  econonnic  life  of  the  commvmity  be  prosperous  ajid  the  social 
life  and  aspirations  of  its  people  be  fulfilled. 

The  objectives  of  planning  should  not  appear  complicated  to  the  citizen  and  voter, 
because  in  his  own  life  he  malces  some  planning  decisions  every  day.     Each  o£  us 
at  some  time  has  studied  a  situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves  -  studied  it  by 
collecting  as  much  information  and  fact  as  we  could  and  then  determined  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  matter  under  consideration  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion.    It  is  essentially  a  process  of  study,    selection  of  objectives  and  taking 
action  to  reach  those  objectives.     When  applied  to  municipal  operations,   the  prin- 
ciples remain  the  same,   although  the  planning  becomes  larger  and  more  complex. 
All  possible  information  which  may  bear  on  the  growth  or  changes  in  the  commu- 
nity should  be  collected.     The  information  is  then  studied  and  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine what  series  of  choices  the  town  might  make  in  order  to  have  a  prosperous 
future.     Finally,   decisions  having  been  made  as  to  the  best  course  to  follow,   the 
community  then  uses  every  legal  and  administrative  tool  available  to  it  in  order 
to  reach  that  goal. 

As  it  applies  to  city  and  town  planning,   data  collection  for  planning  takes  nu- 
merous forms.     First,   there  is  a  need  for  an  adequate  series  of  maps  covering 
the  community,     (See  Appendix  E:    Base  Map  Preparation),     The  size,    scale 
and  accuracy  of  the  maps  are  dependent  upon  the  problem  to  be  faced.     To 
supplement  base  maps  it  is  desirable  also  to  have  an.  adequate  collection  of  air 
photos  of  the  community,   aiong  with  topographical  maps  which  provide  informa- 
tion as  to  a  great  many  geographical  conditions.     These  maps  provide  a  basis 
upon  which  all  lajid  use  information  in  the  town  can  be  plotted.     Clearly  one  can- 
not plan  for  the  future  without  knowing  where  one  is  today,     A  land  use  map  will 
show  public  and  institutional  lands,    residence  pi-operties,   agricultural,   business 
ajid  industrisJ.  activities.     So,    also,   there  may  be  included  infornnation  as  to 
special  natural  resources,   either  in  the  form  of  minerals  or  in  the  form  of  forest 
and  recreation  areas.     In  majiy  instances  these  types  of  data  can  be  collected  by 
lay  groups  with  considerable  ease. 


Of  equal  ixnportance  in  studies  for  the  future  is  a  determination  of  recent  trends 
which  are  exemplified  by  changes  in  population  and  its  characteristics.     So,   also, 
one  should  be  aware  of  trends  in  housing,   taxation  and  land  values  and  the  expan- 
sion or  contraction  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  in  the  community. 

No  community  can  pretend  to  study  itself  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  goes  on 
around  it.     Thus,   whenever  possible,   studies  should  be  extended  to  the  point 
where  they  include  comparable  information  about  the  adjacent  towns.     The  oc- 
::urrences  and  changes  in  adjacent  towns  may  well  give  warning  of  the  problems 
r^nd  possibilities  which  lie  ahead. 

Analysis  of  present  euid  past  local  conditions  amd  their  relation  to  those  of  con- 
tiguous communities,   the  state,   the  region  and  the  nation,   provide  a  basis  for 
community  discussion  and  subsequent  decisions.     No  plcuining  group  of  itself 
should  consider  that  it  fully  understands  all  the  problems  and  possibilities  of 
the  community.     In  the  democratic  process,   a  planning  group  must  bring  broad 
community  participation  into  play.     There  is  invariably  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  getting  a  significant  portion  of  the  population  to  participate  fully  in  developing 
the  bases  upon  which  a  planning  group  reaches  its  conclusion,  but  the  greater 
the  participation  the  better  the  results.     By  its  very  nature  a  group  approach  to 
a  problem  requires  the  repression  of  some  individual  wishes,   but  the  greater 
the  degree  of  community  understanding  the  less  criticeil  this  situation  is  likely 
to  be.     So  it  goes,   that  some  people  in  a  community  will  want  the  community 
to  stay  purely  residential,   while  others  will  desire  the  expansion  of  business, 
industrial  or  recreational  type  of  growth.     Each  of  these  types  of  community 
growth  has  its  benefits,   and  a  major  problem  in  planning  is  to  determine  the 
relative  values  of  each  and  the  extent  to  which  each  should  be  encouraged. 
Eventually,   most  communities  come  up  with  a  group  of  determinations  which 
will  be  a  broad  cross -section  of  community;  and  it  is  upon  this  base  that  the 
community  must  then  make  use  of  all  available  ways  and  means  to  carry  out 
the  wishe  s  of  the  community. 

The  extent  of  refinement  of  the  planning  process  depends  in  part  upon  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  in  part  upon  the  interest  of  the  community  in  carrying  out 
a  planning  program.     In  its  most  complete  form,   the  planning  program  matures 
into  a  master  plan.     Such  a  plan  includes,   as  a  general  rule,   a  reasonable  record 
of  existing  and  past  conditions  in  either  narrative  or  graphic  form  amd  a  series 
of  projections  of  that  same  material  showing  what  may  be  expectable  and  desir- 
able for  the  future.     The  master  plan  of  some  communities  is  encompassed  not 
in  a  single  report  but  in  many  reports,    which  might  be  on  population,    on  housing, 
on  industrial  change  or  on  highways.     Each  one  of  these  serves  as  part  of  the 
total  master  plan  and  is  worked  out  with  due  consideration  of  each  other  part. 
At  no  time  does  such  a  master  plan  become  static.     The  forces  which  affect 
our  communities  are  still  so  large  and  so  variable  that  one  cannot  expect  to 
come  up  with  a  set  of  conclusions  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  town  a  few  yearc- 
hence.     It  is  essential  that  the  master  plan  be  reviewed  periodically  to  make 
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sure  the  bases  of  it  remain  valid.     By  following  its  recornir-endations  the  town 
can  nnake  certain  that  it  will  be  operating  in  a  manner  which  has  possibilities 
c.t  success.     The  m?,ster  plan  will  have  in  its  proposals  for  action,    some  of 
whJ.ch  may  be  carried  out  by  the  planning  board  and  some  of  which  may  be  car- 
ried out  by  other  cixric  or  political  groups.     It  is  also  essential  that  once  the 
nrxaster  plan  has  been  established  the  community  use  every  bit  of  effort  possi- 
ble to  bring  it  into  reality. 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth,   through  their  Constitution  and  Legislature, 
hr/e  established  certain  procedures  which  aid  in  the  development  of  effective 
programs  resulting  from  planning.     The  Legislature  has  recognized  the  de- 
£;;»'ability  of  the  planring  approach  since  early  in  the  20th  century.     Over  the 
years  the  powers  of  the  community  in  the  field  of  planning  have  been  constantly 
expanding.     First  ar.d  foremost  are  those  provisions  of  tho  General  Laws  which 
make  it  possible  for  a  plarxning  board  to  be  established  as  part  of  the  orgamzed 
governmental  structure  of  the  community.     Section  81A  of  Chapter  41  of  the 
G<?neral  Laws  provides  for  the  establishment  of  planning  boards.     The  following 
subsections,    GIB  through  81GG,   give  certain  special  powers  to  the  planning 
board,   including  its  right  to  create  a  master  plan,   to  prepare  an  official  map, 
to  pass  upon  the  establishment  of  public  ways,   and  finally  to  exercise  subdivi- 
sion control  under  Sections  SIK  to  81GG  which  are  known  as  the  subdivision 
control  law  -  one  of  the  most  important  planning  tools.     Most  communities  in 
the  state  carry  out  their  planning  under  these  statutory  provisions. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty -two  communities  in  the  state  have  made  use  of  a  second 
planning  tool  called  zoning,  which  is  permitted  within  the  terms  and  subject  to 
the  procedures  provided  in  Chapter  40A  of  the  General  Laws. 

Chapter  40B  of  the  General  Laws  maices  provision  for  regional  planning  by  al- 
lowing towns  to  join  with  nearby  communities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  planning  programs  in  an  organised  regional  manner. 

While  the  Commonwealth  provides  no  funds  to  assist  local  communities  in  their 
planning  programs,   the  Planning  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  serves 
as  the  agency  through  which  local  communities  may  obtain  matching  funds  from, 
the  Federal  Government  for  planning  purposes. 

Communities,   both  urban  and  rural,   have  found  occasion  to  establish  housing 
authorities,   under  Chapter  121,   Section  26l-26ccc,   to  assist  in  slum  clearance, 
low  rent  public  housing,    veterans  housing,   urban  redevelopnient  and  urban  re- 
newal programs,   any  one  of  which  may  be  of  major  importance  in  carrying  out 
a  complete  program. 

The  condition  of  housing  is  a  matter  which  is  subject  to  supervision  and  control 
by  local  health  agencies  under  various  sections  of  Chapter  111  of  the  General 
Laws,   which  chapter  also  provides  for  regulation  of  domestic  sewerage 
systems  and  related  problem.s. 
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Chapter  143  of  the  General  Laws  makes  provision  for  towns  to  establish  build- 
ing by-law  so  that  any  construction  and  remodeling  will  follow  modern  standards 
of  structural  and  fire  safety,     v/hils  many  of  these  latter  powers  are  not  given 
in  any  way  to  the  planning  board  directly,    they  play  a  significant  part  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  naunicipal  planning  program,    as  will  be  noted  in  a  subsequent 
section  which  takes  up  the  legal  planning  tools  in  greater  detail. 

In  summary,   it  is  worth  noting  again  that  planning  is  a  perfectly  normal  action 
for  any  individual  and,   hence,    should  be  normal  for  the  coniinunity,    which  is 
simply  a  group  of  individuals  formed  to  provide  joint  services  in  meeting  com- 
mon needs.     It  is  a  process  involving  the  collection  of  information  of  value,   the 
analysis  of  that  information  to  determine  possible  courses  of  action  and  the  car- 
rying out  of  one  of  those  courses  by  all  the  means  available. 
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pjl.'^nning  tools 


As  noted  in  the  previous  section,   planning  involves  not  only  study,   analysis  and 
the  development  of  a  program  of  action,  but  at  the  local  municipal  level  it  also 
involves  the  use  of  all  legal  nneans  available  to  the  comnrmnity  to  effectuate  its 
plan.     While  the  application  or  extent  of  use  of  planning  tools  in  some  communi- 
ties may  be  more  complex  than  those  in  others,  the  ones  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  chapter  include  most  of  those  needed  in  an  adequate  planning  pro- 
grana.     The  following  sections  will  outline  the  principles  and  procedures  involved 
in  the  use  of  these  planning  tools,   all  of  which  stem  from  the  police  power  of  the 
community  and  are  directed  at  the  protection  of  the  health,   safety  eind  welfare  of 
its  citizens. 

MASTER  PLAN   A  Planning  Board  established  \mder  Section  81 -A  of  Chapter  41 
of  the  General  Laws  is  required,  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 81-D  of  the  same  chapter,  to  prepare  "a  master  or  study 
plan  of  such  city  or  town  or  such  part  thereof  as  said  board 
may  deem  advisable  and  from  tinne  to  time  may  extend  or  per- 
fect such  plan,  " 

While  the  requirement  is  mandatory,   thus  far,   approximately 
only  50%  of  plcinixing  boards  have  developed  a  "plan"  for  the 
guidoLnce  of  the  future  development  of  the  city  or  town.     There 
is  no  penalty  under  the  statute  for  a  planning  board  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  requirement,   but  the  community  is  penalized 
by  the  lack  of  a  well-developed  plan  to  guide  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

What  is_a  Master  Plan?    A  Master  Plan  can  be  defined  as  a  se- 
quence in  the  process  of  thinking  which  rnay  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  community  problems  of  a  planning  nature,   or  more 
simply  as  follows: 

1.  What  do  we  have  now? 

2.  What  do  we  want? 

3.  How  do  we  get  what  we  want? 

A  Master  Plan  is  a  collection  of  documents,   reports,    statistics, 
maps  and  recommendations.     It  customarily  contains: 

1,  A  brief  social  and  economic  history  of  the  town, 

2.  A  survey  of  natural  resources. 

3.  An  analysis  of  existing  land  uses  and  a  land  use  map. 

4,  A  proposed  classification  of  land  use  for  the  establish- 
ment of  zoning  districts. 
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5.  An  analysis  of  streets  and  highways,   traffic  patterns 
and  off-street  parking  facilities  and  needs. 

6.  Population  trends,   past  and  future. 

7.  School  facilities  and  their  locations  in  terms  of  the 
directions  of  residential  development  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  school  population. 

8.  Park  and  recreation  areas. 

9.  Public  buildings. 

10.  Municipal  services  such  as  water,    sewerage,   fire 
protection,   etc. 

11.  A  tax.  and  financing  prograna  to  meet  the  future  needs 
of  the  coramunity  known  as  a  "Long-Term  Capital 
Budget  Program.  " 

A  comprehensive  outline  of  a  Master  Plan  is  included  as  Appendix  A  of  this  pub- 
lication. 

There  are  inany  reasons  for  preparing  a  Master  Plan  for  a  community,   but  the 
principal  reasons  are: 

1„     The  Master  Plan  serves  as  a  basic  pattern  or  framework  for  the  future 
growth  and  devalopment  of  the  community. 

2.  The  Master  Plan  provides  a  way  in  which  various  elements  of  a  commu- 
nity structure  may  be  brought  into  their  proper  relationship  and  made 

to  function  together  effectively  with  the  minimum  of  conflict  and  the 
iiiaximum  of  econonny  and  stability. 

3.  The  Master  Plan  provides  a  way  of  assuring  that  each  new  improvement 
v/hich  is  made  in  the  community  makes  its  full  contribution  to  the  trams - 
fornaing  of  the  present  community  into  an  increasingly  better  one. 

In  order  to  be  effective,    a  Master  Plan  miust  have  a  few  definite  characteristic;? 
which  are  fundamental  to  coramunity  development.     These  characteristics  are: 
Long-Range,    Flexibility,    Connprehensiveness,    Continuity  and  Regionality. 

To  explain  these  characteristics  in  more  detail,   it  should  be  noted  and  emphasisti* 
that  the  omission  of  any  one  of  these  characteristics  weakens  and  sonnetimes  nul- 
lifies an  entire  planning  effort. 

All  planning  must  of  necessity  be  long-range.     Even  the  meeting  of  immediate 
needs  is  in  effect  long-range,    since  decisions  made  today  influence  the  future 
of  a  town.     The  plan  must  be  long-range  in  scope  to  cover  ten,   fifteen  or  as  far 
into  the  future  as  25  years. 

Good  town  planning  also  must  possess  flexibility  within  its  fundamental  frame- 
work to  permit  revision  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  needs.     It  must  be 
flexible  so  as  to  cope  with  social  and  technological  advancements  (superhighway^-, 
large  industries,   etc.). 
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The  Master  Plan  must  have  coniprehensiveness  so  as  to  consider  all  aspects  of 
community  development  and  growth.     Master  Planning  is  not  highways  alone,   or 
recreation  alone  or  schools  alone.     It  is  a  complete  over -all  study  of  the  commu- 
nity and  even  the  surrounding  areas  as  to  existing  conditions  and  probable  future 
needs. 

Obviously,  town  planning  must  have  continuity  to  be  successful.  Planning  is 
never  conipleted;  it  is  a  progressive  procedure  which  must  be  constantly  re- 
viewed,  revised  and  amended  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  community. 

In  a  growing  commiunity  a  Master  Plan  may  require  yearly  review  to  make  re- 
visions required  by  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  the  community. 

Also,   town  planning  must  have  regionality.     No  town  can  plan  without  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  neighboring  communities. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  after  a  town  has  determined  the  necessity  of  having  a 
Master  Plan  is  to  decide  how  such  a  plan  shall  be  developed.     Since  municipal 
planning  is  a  highly  skilled  field,   it  will  be  necessary  for  the  town  to  procure 
professional  assistance  to  carry  on  such  a  program.     There  are  several 
methods  by  which  such  professional  assistance  can  be  used.     These  methods 
are  listed  as  follows: 

1.     Professional  Staff; 

The  Planning  Board  could  employ  a  staff  to  carry  out  the  program. 
It  would  require  office  space  and  equipment  for  the  staff.     It  is 
very  difficult  at  present  to  find  personnel  for  such  a  staff  in  a 
small  community. 

2.  Professional  consultant  for  a  complete  Master  Plan: 

Under  this  program  the  town  would  hire  a  consultant  to  carry  out 
the  study  on  em  over -all  cost  basis, 

3,  Professional  Assistance: 

This  method  would  involve  the  employment  of  a  consultant  on  an 
advisory  basis  with  the  planning  board  and  volunteer  assistants 
doing  the  "leg  work.  "    This  method  requires  an  active  planning 
board  and  volunteer  workers  with  the  consultant  being  used  in 
guiding  the  study  program  and  in  analyzing  and  developing  the 
Master  Plan  from  the  data  and  information  compiled. 

There  are  certain  stages  in  the  preparation  of  a  Master  Flan  that  can  be 
briefly  defined  so  as  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  work  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  plan.     The  stages  are  as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary  Study  4.     The  Master  Plan 

2.  Basic  Study  5.     Effectuation 

3.  The  Analysis 


PREUMINARY  STUDY:    This  stage  of  the  preparation  is  to  determine  those 
phases  of  town  planning  which  will  need  special  or  careful  study, 

BASIC  STUDY;    This  stage  of  the  study  is  the  most  time-consuming.     All  basic 
data  is  collected  and  the  preparation  cf  study  miaps  and  charts  is  accomplished 
to  point  up  the  problems  presented  by  the  Preliminary  Study.     This  is  the  phase 
in  which  existing  land  use,   population  and  traffic  studies,   etc. ,   are  made.     Ut- 
most use  should  be  made  of  previous  studies  and  surveys  of  the  city  or  town. 
These  studies  in  most  cases  have  been  made  for  specific  purposes,  however; 
but  the  basic  data  obtained  through  these  studies  may  be  very  useful  in  developing 
the  blaster  Plan,   and  a  substantial  saving  can  be  made  both  in  time  and  money  if 
the  information  at  hand  is  utilised. 

THE  ANALYSIS:    Under  this  phase  decisions  are  made  from  the  various  alterna- 
tives that  the  studies  bring  out  as  to  the  future  possibilities  and  needs  bf  the  com- 
munity.    Such  plans  and  charts  for  future  land  use,   population  trends,   municipal 
fiscal  problems,  etc.,  are  prepared. 

THE  MASTER  PLAN:    This  is  the  sta^e  when  the  actual  plan  is  prepared.     It 
deals  v/ith  all  the  elements  needed  to  rijide  the  community  in  its  future  growth 
and  development.     Since  there  may  be  recominendations  in  the  plan  that  will 
have  tremendous  effect  on  the  future  of  the  community  for  many  years  to  come, 
it  is  well  that  the  plan  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  with  agencies  other  than 
the  planning  board  before  being  published.     The  plan  v/ill  be  a  combination  of 
maps  and  text.     It  will  serve  to  point  up  certain  tools  of  planning  that  can  be  used 
in  carrying  out  the  Master  Plan.     Many  of  these  tools  are  familiar  to  citizens  at 
large  because  communities  have  been  using  them  on  a  somewhat  hit-or-miss 
basis,    rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  connprehensive  Master  Plan,    so  that  they  are 
not  as  effective  as  they  should  be.     Beyond  the  planning  board  itself  and  all  its 
powers  and  duties  prescribed  under  Sections  81-A  to  81-J  of  Chapter  41,   General 
Laws,   are  subdivision  control,   zoning,  building  codes,   minimum  housing  codes 
and  long-range  capital  budget  programs.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  several  of  these 
are  administered  by  agencies  other  than  the  planning  board;  hence  the  need  for 
thorough  review  of  the  principles  expressed  in  the  plan  with  these  other  agencies. 
The  subject  of  planning  tools  is  more  fully  covered  in  the  accompanying  article, 
"Planning  Tools.  " 

H!-  F FE C T UA TI OI^    This  is  the  most  important  stage  of  the  program,    since  the 
best  plan  will  be  useless  unless  it  is  put  into  effect.     The  presentation  of  the  plan 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  success;  so  an  extensive  program  of  citizen 
education  concerning  the  purposes  and  advantages  of  a  Master  Plan,    as  well  as 
its  substance,    would  be  required  even  in  advance  of  this  stage.     It  may  be  advis- 
able to  prepare  a  summary  re  pen  or  condensation  of  the  Master  Plan,    written 
and  prepared  in  a  manner  whici  could  be  readily  understood  by  every  citizen. 
Very  likely,    it  should  be  printed  in  sufficient  volume  so  that  every  voter  could 
have  a  copy.     Thus,   public  educstion  becomes  the  final  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant tool  of  planning.     A  master  plan  lacking  a  citizens'  educational  program 
will  most  probably  be  shelved,   only  to  gather  dust  and  represent  a  waste  of  tax 
money, 
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SUBDIVISION  CONTROL, 


Subdivision  control  is  a  procedure  granted  to  cities  and  towns  so  that  they  may- 
have  control  over  the  development  of  new  streets  in  order  that  the  health,   safety 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  both  today  and  tomorrow  rriay  be  protected.    It  ac- 
complishes itD  end  by  three  basic  procedures.     First-   it  insures  that  new  streets 
laid  out  in  the  comnuMiity  will  form,    as  they  are  eictended  and  connected  together, 
and  adequate  pattern  of  circulation,  that  all  land  will  be  readily  accessible  and 
that  the  circu.lati.on  elements  of  the  Master  Plan  are  carried  out.    Second,  it  in- 
sures tliat  the  design  of  the  street,   in  a  more  detailed  sense,   makes  good  use  of 
the  land  involved  and  does  not  include  excessive  grades  or  curves  or  similar  ele- 
ments which  s,re  incunvenient  or  dangerous.     Thirds   amd  finally,   it  affords  the 
commurxity  the  opportunity  to  require  tliat  any  person  subdividing  land  where 
new  streets  are  invol /ed  I'.nijtall  adequa.te  public  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
houses  which  will  ultimately  be  in  the  subdivision. 

Once  a  town  has  accepted  subdi-vision  control  by  voting  to  establish  a  planning 
board  under  Sec,   81A  of  Ch,   41,   G.   L., ,   and  accepting  subdivision  control  under 
Sec,   81K-81GG,  the  first  respcnsjbility  of  tLe  plam-rag  beard  would  be  to  notify 
the  Register  of  Deeds  :.n  tho  area  and  the  Land  Court  that  the  town  has  adopted 
subdivision  control,   as  required  in  Sec.   BIN,   Ch,   41;    G,    '->. ,   and  that  the  plan- 
ning board  has  adopted  a  sot  of  rules  and  regulations,   after  a  hearing  with 
notice,   aU  as  required  by  Sec.   8iQ,    Ch,   41,   G.   L,     Samples  of  this  type  of 
regulation  are  available  at  the  Planning  Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment cf  Commnrce.     The  fimshed  regulations  in  each  community,   however, 
should  be  refined  to  ensure  their  reasonableness  in  the  light  of  local  needs  and 
established  procedures.     In  administering  subdivision  control,   the  planning  board 
must  take  great  care  to  follow  the  legal  requirements  exactly  or  difficulties  and 
litigation  naay  result.     It  should  exercise  its  powers  of  subdivision  control,   not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  stopping  growth  but  making  certain  that  such  growth  as 
occurs  does  so  in  a  sound  manner. 


ZONING 


Zoning  is  one  of  the  most  significant  tools  used  in  effectuating  the  Master  Plan, 
It  malces  certain  that  the  use  of  land  and  the  intensity  of  that  use  occurs  in  a  con- 
structive and  organised  majiner  rather  than  in  a  hit-or-miss  and  uneconomic  nnan- 
ner.     Zoning  is  authorized  by  Ch,  40A  of  the  General  Laws,   which  provides  that, 
subject  to  certain  procedural  requirements,   a  town,   at  town  meeting,   or  a  city, 
through  its  City  Council,   nnay  enact  a  zoning  by-law  or  ordinance  respectively. 
The  procedural  requirements  are  set  forth  in  Sec.   6  of  Ch,   40 A,   wherein  it 
states  that  such  by-laws  or  ordinances  can  be  established  only  after  a  hearing 
with  due  notice  given,   has  been  held  by  the  planning  board  or  a  special  zoning 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.     For  the  initial  adcption  of  a  zoning  by- 
law or  ordinance  a  majority  vote  is  required,   whereas  in  the  case  of  an  amend- 
ment or  change  the  vote  is  a  2/3  vote,   except  in  special  cases  in  cities.     Details 
are  to  be  found  in  Sec.   6  of  Ch.  40 A. 

Since  zoning  is  based  on  a  master  plan  for  the  community,   it  should  not  be  used 
to  take  care  of  the  random  desirea  or  wishes  of  individual  owners.     The  law  was 
written  in  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of  a  coinnnunity  may  be  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously injured  when  incompatible  uses  of  land  are  allowed  to  exist  close  to  each 
other.     For  example,   as  a  general  rule,  noisy,    smelly  industry  will  injure  the 
livability  of  homes  nearby,   if  not  also  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  residents. 
So,   also,   the  introduction  of  residential  buildings  into  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity which  in  the  long  run  is  more  suited  to  industrial  use  'Adll  prevent  industrial 
uses  to  develop  in  the  best  manner.     Thus,   one  of  the  main  features   of  a  zoning 
by-law  is  to  allocate  residence,   business  and  industrial  uses  of  land  into  the 
most  logical  areas  in  the  community. 

Not  only  do  mixed  uses  impair  livability,  but  so  also  overcrowding  of  land  in  a 
manner  which  reduces  light  and  air  and  increases  fire  hazards  impairs  the  liva- 
bility of  the  community  and  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.     Thus,   nnost  zoning 
by-laws  control  the  intensity  of  uses  by  requiring  that  front,    side  and  rear  yarde 
be  left  open  and  minimum  lot  areas  be  provided  for  residence  structures.     In 
more  fully  developed  communities  v/here  multiple  housing  is  normal  and  neces- 
sary,  the  restrictions  against  overcrowding  may  take  the  form  of  limiting  the 
number  of  families  who  may  live  on  a  given  area. 

To  insure  the  sound  development  of  lajid  and  the  roads  serving  the  community 
generally,   it  has  become  customary  to  require  the  provision  of  off-street 
parking  and  off-street  loading  so  that  the  public  ways  may  be  used  for  their 
designed  purpose;  namely,   the  movement  of  traffic.     The  safety  of  the  public 
may  be  further  protected  by  the  establishment  of  flood  plain  districts  where 
building  naay  be  regulated  so  that  the  health  and  safety  of  the  occupants  will 
not  be  endaxigered. 
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As  a  protection  to  activities  or  land  uses  already  established,   the  statute,   in 
Sec,   5,   of  Ch,   40A  provides  that  no  by-law  or  amendment  shall  adversely  af- 
fect existing  situations^     Thus,   a  business  which  is  located  in  an  area  finally 
designated  for  residential  use  nnay  continue. 

A  Board  of  Appeals  of  at  least  three  appointed  members  is  also  required  under 
Sec.  14  to  deal  with  other  special  problems.     Such  a  Board  can  hear  and  decide 
cin  appeal  by  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  building  inspector,   grant 
varizmces  from  the  terms  of  the  by-law  and  grant  special  permits  if  the  by-law 
calls  for  it  to  do  so.     The  first  power  is  found  necessary  since  errors  of  inter- 
pretation may  be  made  and  some  local  review  agency  is  readily  able  to  under- 
stand the  problem  and  reverse  or  affirm  the  decision.     Currently  the  two  most 
significant  powers  are  the  ones  related  to  variajices  and  special  permits. 

Variances  may  only  be  granted  when  special  conditions  affecting  the  parcel  or 
building  involved  create  a  hardship  (i.   e. ,  prevent  the  use  of  the  property  in 
the  general  manner  in  which  nearby  properties  in  the  same  district  are  used) 
and  if  the  variance  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  good  and  will  not  nul- 
lify or  derogate  from  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  regulation.     This  power  of 
variance  should  be  used  nnost  sparingly.     The  courts  have  not  hesitated  to  over- 
turn a  Board  of  Appeal  decision  where  the  facts  failed  to  show  the  special  con- 
ditions which  n-ade  it  impractical  to  use  the  lot  as  the  by-law  required.     The 
courts  have  further  indicated  that  they  would  not  in  most  instances  overturn  a 
decision  of  a  Board  of  Appeal  denying  a  request  for  variance. 

Provision  for  the  granting  of  special  permits  has  become  an  overused  element 
in  recent  zoning  ordinances  and  by-laws.     The  principle  of  the  special  permit 
is  to  allow,   under  special  controlc!  designed  to  fit  a  particular  case,   activities 
which  lie  sonnewhat  on  the  borderline  between  one  type  of  use  and  another.     For 
example,   the  removal  of  gravel  is  an  industrial  type  of  use  which  can  be  con- 
ducted only  in  an  open  area  often  generally  suited  to  residence  or  agriculture. 
It  also  may  be  temporary.     Depending  on  exact  location  factors,    such  a  use  may 
not  be  injurious  if  the  land  is  not  overdug  and  is  reloamed  and  planted  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  project.     So,   also,   even  the  permanent  use  of  a  dwelling  on  a  large 
lot  as  a  funeral  home  may  not  be  unreasonable.     In  contrast  to  these  situations, 
the  tendency  to  classify  industry  as  a  special  permit  use  in  a  business  area  is 
nnuch  less  justified,    since  it  may  tend  to  substitute  a  goveriunent  of  men  for  a 
government  of  laws. 

Boards  of  Appeal  are  also  required  to  have  -well-established  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  their  operation,   and  if  the  procedures  as  to  notice  and  records  and  the 
like  are  not  in  proper  form  the  court  may  overturn  a  decision. 

Zoning  is  established  after  a  careful  analysis  of  present  conditions  and  expect- 
able future  trends.     It  provides  protection  to  those  who  are  carrying  on  any 
type  of  activity  in  the  community,   yet  insures  that  new  developments  in  the 
comnaunity  will  be  on  a  sound  and  well -organized  basis  and  in  conformity  with 
the  Master  Plan. 
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BUILDmO  AND  HOUSING  CODES 


Building  codes  and  housing  codes  play  a  significant  part  in  the  construction  of 
new  dwellings  and  the  adequate  maintenance  of  old.     Building  codes  may  be  es- 
tablished under  Ch.    143,   G.   L.     They  provide  adequate  standards  for  design 
and  construction  of  new  buildings  and  for  significant  alterations  to  old  buildings. 
There  being  no  other  established  agency  in  the  municipality  to  initiate  building 
code  studies,   it  frequently  is  encunnbent  upon  the  planning  board  to  undertake 
such  work,    since    codes  can  be  considered  as  important  tools  in  planning  and 
building  a  good  cominunity.     Guidance  in  the  development  of  such  codes  may 
be  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Safety,    Board  of 
Standards.     This  Board  has  prepared  a  model  code  for  construction  of  less  than 
(4)  stories  or  40  feet  in  height.     The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  also 
has  a  model  code  which  can  be  of  assistance  to  local  groups  interested  in  such 
building  safety  progranns. 

Housing  codes  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  as  e^  rrseans  of  preventing  the 
development  of  slums  and  substandard  housing.     Studies  have  shown  that  mere 
age  of  structure  does  not  produce  slum  conditions  alone,    but  that  the  miaintenance 
of  the  structure  by  both  the  landlord  and  tenant  play  a  si.^,nificant  part.     A  housing 
code  provides  for  miiniinum  standards  for  the  fitness  of  structures   and  may  re- 
quire that  upon  appropriate  investigation,    report  and  issuance  or  orders,    a  land- 
lord or  tenant  may  be  required  to  bring  his  structure  or  a;^-:.artment  up  to  the 
minin-ium  standards.     Several  municipalities  in  Massachusetts  have  passed  such 
codes.     3ven  as  early  as  1913  the  Legislature  passed  the  so-called  Tenement 
House  Act  for  cities  and  towns.   Chapter  144  and  145,   which  could  be  adopted  by 
local  con-imunities.     More  recent  studies  have  been  made  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,   which  has  produced  a  sample  housing  code   which,    with  minor 
revisions,   may  be  m.ade  applicable  to  Massachusetts  comurmnities.     Most  recent?  - 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  has  prepared  an  up-to-date  housi:.-^ 
code  repxesenting  all  aspects  of  recent  thinking  in  this  line,    which  code  may  be 
adopted  by  city  councils  or  town  meetings.     Where  minor  alterations  are  found 
desirable,   this  state  code  serves  as  an  excellent  basis  for  a  local  code  which  may 
be  adopted  by  the  local  board  of  health  under  the  terrris  of  Sec.    128  or  Ch.    111. 

These  building  codes  and  housing  codes  are,    in  the  simplest  terms,    based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  connrnunity  cannot  afford  to  have  situations  develop  v/hich  are 
injurious  to  the  public  health,    safety  and  welfare,   if  the  com,munity  is  later  to  be 
forced  to  take  aggressive  and  expensive  action  to  overcome  the  deficiencies. 
Building  and  housing  codes  assure  jrriniixium  standards  of  construction  for  long 
life  and  proper  maintenance  of  buildinjs  which  serve  as  the  property  tax  base 
for  all  communities.     They  assist  in  the  stability  of  valuations  which  are  the 
source  of  financing  the  local  government  and  carrying  out  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  Master  Plan. 
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CAPITAL  EUDGETIN*; 


Since  the  fiscal  stability  of  our  communities  is  extrernel/  important,   many  of 
our  communities  have  adopted  the  policy  of  preparing  a  capital  budget  program. 
Such  programs  set  forth  the  public  building  needs  and  services  of  the  community 
in  the  immediate  years  ahead  integrated  with  the  long-term  master  planning 
studies  which  are  based  in  part  on  careful  population  projections.     The  selection 
of  projects  designed  to  serve  the  people  in  the  future  is  based  in  part  on  imme- 
diate and  positive  need  for  the  projects  themselves  and  in  part  on  a  sound  financ- 
ing program.     Many  communities  have  found  it  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  be 
constantly  faced  with  rising  and  falling  expenditures  for  capital  improvements 
with  the  resulting  instability  of  their  tax  rate.     By  a  careful  balancing  of  need 
against  the  financial  impact  of  a  particular  project,   a  corrimunity  can  do  a  great 
deal  toward  obtaining  all  the  services  which  it  desires  with  a  sound  financial 
plan,     ouch  capital  budgets  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  definite  schedule 
for  each  year  which  is  accepted  by  the  connmunity  in  votes  of  the  city  council 
and  town  meeting.     Programs  for  the  immediate  years  in  the  future  are  defined 
somewhat  less  precisely  but  with  s'officient  accuracy,    so  that  the  legislative 
body  can  make  decisions  for  the  immediate  year  with  a  proper  understanding 
of  what  will  happen  in  the  years  ahead.     Capital  budgets  are  flexible,   with 
changes,   generally  minor  in  nature,   ir.ade  each  year  as  circumstances  require. 
Projects  for  certain  parts  of  a  community  which  may  have  been  put  off  due  to  the 
slowness  of  leind  development  in  tha-  part  can  be  speeded  up  when  it  appears 
necessary  to  do  so.     Such  a  program  is  not  definitive  in  nature  but  guides  the  ac- 
tion of  the  legislative  body.     V/hile  usually  a  planning  function,    it  is  also  closely 
related  to  the  actions  of  the  finance  or  advisory  comrruttee  of  the  town  as  it  re- 
views operating  budgets  from,  year  to  year  and  should  be  ,:repared  with  the  co- 
operation of  such  a  group, 

OFFICIAL  MAP 

Section  8 IE  and  81F  of  Chapter  41  allow  a  community  to  -repare  an  Official  Map 
through  the  planrdng  board  and  then  adopt  it  as  an  official  document  by  action  of 
the  town  meeting  or  city  council.     Such  a  map  shows  public  ways  and  parks  in 
existence  and  private  ways  in  existence  and  in  use  by  more  than  two  owners. 
Many  communities  throughout  the  state  are  plagued  by  the  uncertain  status  of 
private  ways  and  premature  subdivisions.     In  order  to  clarify  this  situation  and 
to  make  certain  that  all  new  building  occurs  on  ways  adequately  constructed,    as 
nnay  be  required  under  the  subdivision  control  law,    an  Official  Map  can  be  in- 
valuable.    Such  a  map,    however,    cannot  be  prepared  casually  since  it  is  a 
legal  document  which  affects  interests  in  land.     It  must  be  drawn  with  adequate 
legal  and  technical  advice  to  make  sure  that  the  established  accesses  to  the 
various  ownerships  in  the  town  are  adequately  determ.ined.     New  streets  may 
be  added  to  an  Official  Map  by  approval  of  a  subdivision  by  the  planning  board. 
Proposed  streets  and  public  parks  may  be  added  to  such  a  map  by  official  ac- 
tion of  the  community,    with  the  result  that  the  circulation  and  open  space  ele- 
ments of  a  Master  Plan  may  be  defined  precisely. 
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APPENDIX  A 

OUTUNE  OF  A  MASTER  PLAN 

The  following  is  a  comprehensive  outline  of  a  typical  conmnunity  niaster  plan 
program.     The  outljjie,   in  logical  order,    suggests  the  construction  of  a  body 
of  known  data»   its  analysis,   recommendations  for  the  future  of  the  community 
and  the  methods  of  effectuating  the  recommendations  of  the  completed  plan, 

Jt  should  be  uader  stood  that  the  outline  below  is  not  all-inclusive  and  is  designed 
to  serve  only  as  a  guide  to  the  preparation  of  studies  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  an 
individual  community. 

I.     PREUJ^vUNARY  SURVEY 


During  this  stage  of  the  l^Aacter  Plan  study,  those  phases  of  municipal  plan- 
ning which  will  need  special  or  careful  study  are  determined.    It  is  also 
during  ttis  stage  that  liason  is  established  with  ail  public  and  private 
agencies  that  may  be  involved  in  the  development  and  use  of  the  Master 
Plan  and  to  determine  what  information  and  maps  these  agencies  have 
that  v/ill  be  use^iul  for  the  study,    so  as  to  minim.ize  duplication.     It  will 
be  necesfiary  to  prepare  base  map  if  none  is  available.     The  following 
maps  would  be  necessary. 

A.  Base  Map 

A  basft  map  should  be  prepared  at  a  suitable  scale,    such  as  1"  ■•  400' 
or  i'  =  800',    showing  town  boundaries,    streets,   railroads,   v.'ater 
bodi  js  and  any  ether  features  that  may  be  necessary  to  be  placed  on 
the  ir.r-i.p.     From  this  base  map  various  scale  adaptions  may  i  e  made 
for  E'lbsequent  studies  that  may  require  enlargement  of  certain  areas. 
(See  Appendi:c  B  -  Base  Map  Preparation) 

B,  Topographic  Map 

A  topographic  map  should  be  prepared,   if  none  is  available,   using  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  maps.     These  maps  would  graph 
ically  iliu .urate  the  topography  of  the  municipality  and  could  be  used  in 
m"r.:.y  of  the  studies  required  in  comprehensive  Master  Plans,    such  as; 
Bui' cable  Land,   Sewerage,   Drainage  and  Circulation  studies. 

n.      BASIC  STUDY 


This  stare  of  the  studv  is  th.e  most  time -consuming.     Basic  data  is  collected 
and  the  ^. reparation  ot"  study  maps  and  charts  r,roceeds  to  iliustxate  the  pr  jb- 
lems  pr(- rented  by  tho  Preliminary  Study,     TJr  e  is  the  phsse  in  which  exiot- 
iiig  land  use,   populatxcn  and  traffic  studies,   etc, ,   are  made.     Utmost  use 
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should  be  made  of  previous  studies  and  surveys  of  the  city  or  town.     These 
studies  in  most  cases  have  been  made  for  specific  purposes;  however,   the 
basic  data  obtained  through  these  studies  may  be  very  useful  in  developing 
the  Master  Plan,   and  a  substantial  savings  can  be  made,   both  in  tinne  and 
money  if  the  information  at  hand  is  utilized, 

A,  Existing  Land  Use 

This  study  is  a  determination  of  the  present  usage  of  land  in  the  munici- 
pality,    A  base  nnap  of  the  tovvn  is  employed  and  by  the  use  of  color  and 
symbols  identifies  approximately  the  geographic  distributions  of  various 
usages.     Precise  property  lines  are  not  indicated,   as  the  objective  is 
to  determine  the  size  and  form  of  different  usages  in  spatial  relation- 
ship.    Examples  of  the  type  of  areas  and  usages  that  should  be  shown 
are: 

1,  Residential 

2,  Co;nmeTC.ial 

3,  luduatrjal 

4,  Wa-ceboxiae 

5,  Public  and  private  utilities 

6,  Paulic  QXid  semi-public  Izmdo  and  u^ies 

7,  Vacant  land 

B,  Population  Distribution  Study  and  Maps 

1.  Present  distribution  of  population  by  persons  and/or  dwelling 
units 

2.  Population  trends  over  the  past  years  by  persons  and/or 
dwellings 

C,  Vacajit  Land  Survey 

This  important  segment  of  the  basic  study  of  a  Master  Plan  determines 
the  amount,   chaxa,ctex  and  distribution  of  vacant  land  within  the  muni- 
cipality.    The  inter -relationship  with  pre-existing  usages  and  physical 
conditions  of  the  terrain  dsterjnine  tii?  future  usage  of  such  areas. 

D,  Economic  Base  Survey 

1.     Character  and  Stability  of  Present  Economic  Activity 

a.  Manufacturing 

b.  Retaxl  Trade 

c.  Wholesale  Trade 

d.  Services 

e.  Construction 


f.     Agriculture 
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Z,     Transportation  and  Markets 

a.  Location  advantages  and  disadvantages 

b.  Availability  and  adequacy  of  transport  media 

3,  liabor  Force 

a.    Study  of  the  total  force  as  to  size,   growth,   skills, 
character  of  employment  and  productivity 

4.  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Present  Economy 
E,     Circulation  and  Parking  Studies 

1,  Survey  of  Existing  Street  Patterns  " 

a.  Location  and  status 

b.  Right-of-way  widths 

c.  Present  traffic  volumes 

2,  Survey  for  Vokimes  of  Traffic  in  Terms  of  Terminal 
Facilities,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Areas 

3,  Survey  of  Parking  Facilities 

a.  Existing  curb,   and  public  and  private  off-street 
parking  spaces  in  relation  to  the  surrounding 
existing  land  use 

b.  To  determine  usage 

F,  Utility  Surveys 

1.  Water:    Graphic  presasitation  and  report  of  present  facilities 

2,  Sewerage:    GrapMc  presentation  ajid  report  of  present 
facilities 

3,  Drainage:    Graphic  presentation  and  report  of  present 
facilities 

4.  Power  and  Gas:    (Whether  private  or  municipality  owned) 
Graphic  presentation  and  repoirt  of  present  facilities 

G,  Community  Facilities  Survey 

1,     Schools;    A  series  of  studies  to  define* .  clarify  and  outline 

the  scope  of  this  problem.     It  may  involve  preparing  school 

maps  showing  school  population,    school  districts,   present 

school  locations,   physical  ba.r-rierB  and  piesert  school  trar-S- 

porSation  routes. 
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IV.      THE  MASTER  PLAN 

A.     The  Land  Use  Plan:    The  land  use  plan  shov/s  the  location  and  amount 
of  land  for  various  uses  and  the  division  of  the  locality  into  major 
functional  areas  and  uses, 

1.  The  fully  developed  lajid  use  plan  should  show  the  location  and 
area  for  the  following  uses: 

a.  Residential:    May  be  subdivided  into  various  density 
residential  areas 

b.  Commercial:    May  be  subdivided  into  various  type 
commercial  areas. 

c.  Industrial:    May  be  subdivided  into  various  types 
according  to  intensity  of  use  ■* 

d.  Schools 

e.  Open  areas,   parks  and  recreation 

f.  Public  buildings  and  institutions 

g.  Transportation 
h.     Flood  area 

2.  Development  and  renewal  areas 

3.  Characteristics  of  geography 

4.  Population  densities  and  distribution 

5.  Economic  base  studies 

B.  Circulation  Plan:     The  circulation  plan  shows  the  location  and  types 
of  traific  routes,   and  the  essential  aspects  of  transportation,   transit 
and  traffic  in  relation  to  the  land  use  plan  and  facilities  to  be  re- 
tained; also,   the  proposed  changes,   extensions  and  relocations  of 
routes  and  terminal  facilities.     The  circxilaticn  plan  should  show: 

1.  Major  thoroughfare  cystenn 

2.  Transit  system 

3.  The  railroad  system 

4.  Waterways  and  ports 

5.  Airports 

C.  Plan  for  Public  Utilities:    The  plan  for  public  utilities  shows  the 
areas  served  by  the  present  systems  and  the  areas  proposed  to  be 
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served  by  extensions,   additions,   changes,   relocation  and 
modernization  of  systems.     The  utility  plaji  should  be  made 
in  relation  to  the  land  use  plan  as  a  basis  for  channeling 
growth  as  indicated  by  the  land  use  piein,   in  relation  to  the 
plaji  for  circulation  as  to  location  of  utility  easements  or 
right-of-way,   in  relation  to  saxiitation  and  in  relation  to  the 
estimate  of  future  expansion  requirements.     The  plan  should 
include: 

1.  V/ater,   sewer  and  drainage  systems 

2.  Other  utility  systems,   electricity,   gas  and  communications 

3.  Utility  plants,   facilities  and  stations,   including  incinerators 
and  other  facilities  for  waste  disposal 

Plan  for  Community  Facilities:    The  plan  for  community  facilities 
shows  the  location  and  area  served  by  facilities  to  be  retained, 
facilities  to  be  changed  or  improved  and  facilities  proposed  to  be 
built.     Facilities  such  ac  schools,   playgroundr  and  community 
centers  should  be  studied,   not  only  in  relation  to  the  land  use  and 
circulation  plans   but  also  in  relation  to  the  studies  and  plans  of 
neighborhoods  and  redevelopment  areas.     The  plan  for  facilities 
should  include: 

1.  Open  areas 

a.  Parks,   green  belts  cind  preserves 

b.  Playgroxind  and  recreational  facilities 

2.  Educationeil 

a.  School  plan 

b.  Libraries 

c.  Other  educational  and  cultural  facilities 

3.  Health  facilities 

4.  Welfare  service 

5.  Religious  and  other  institutions 

6.  Public  buildings 
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V.    EFFECTUATION:    The  Master  Plan  and  the  Necessary  Tools 
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for  Its  Effectuation 


The  tools  for  the  effectuation  of  a  Master  Plan  are  explained  in  detail 
in  the  text.     This  stage  of  the  Master  Plan  is  the  most  important 
stage^     The  following  tools  are  very  essential  for  proper  effectuation 

of  the  Master  Plan. 

A.     Master  Plan  Summa:^  y  Report: 

Sumniati-on  of  the  er..tfre  M£ster  Plan  Study  and  recommendations 
prepajeed  in  a  form  suitable  for  public  presentation,  "- 

^*     ^^clucatlonal  Program: 

A  connpzehencive  educational  piogram  should  be  carried  out  to 
acquaint  all  oi  the  citizens  with  the  purpose  cind  advantages  of  a 
Master  Plan, 

^*     Subdivision  Regulations 


D.  Zoning  Regulations 

E.  Building  Codes 

F.  Housing:  Codes 

G.  Health  Ra^^ulacion 


H,     Capital  Improvement  Program 

I.       Urban  Renewal  Pro.'^ram 

J,       Conservation  and  Open  Space  Programs 
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APPENDIX  B 
'    BASE  MAP  PREPARATION 


Maps  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.     From  the  QaxlieBt  crude  woodcuts 
down  to  the  precise  surveys  of  the  present  day,  the  existence  of  a 
graphic  portrayal  of  prevailing  conditions  as  a  basis  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  future  growth  has  been  looked  upon  not  as  desirable 
but  as  actually  essential. 

The  preparation  of  such  graphic  material  has  not  always  been  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  individual  communities,  however,  but  in  several 
instances  the  State  initiated  the  work  or  has  cooperated  in  the  assem- 
bling of  basic  data  on  a  State -wide  basis.     For  instance,  in  1794,  or 
a  century  ajid  a  half  ago,  a  resolve  was  passed  by  the  Legislatu-'e, 
predicated  upon  a  statement  that  '*an  accurate  map  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  tend  to  facilitate  and  promote  such  information  as  will  be 
favorable  to  its  growth  and  prosperity  and  will  otherwise  be  highly 
useful  and  important  on  many  public  and  private  occasions.  "    The  re- 
solve further  set  forth  "for  the  procurement  of  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  desirable  and  by  which 
the  reputation  and  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  advanced,  " 
the  inhabitctnts  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  in  the  Commonwealth 
were  directed  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  by  some  suitable  person  or 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  accurate  plans  of  their  respective 
towns  or  districts  upon  a  scale  of  300  rods  to  am  inch,   the  plans  to  be 
lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,   free  of  expense  to  the  Common- 
wealth.   It  was  further  specified  that  the  plans,   which  were  to  be  based 
upon  an  actual  survey,   should  show,   among  other  things,  town  bounda- 
ries, the  names  and  courses  of  rivers,  bridges,   county  roads,   churches 
and  courthouses.     This  mandate*  was  apparently  carried  out,    since  the 
Legislature  in  1797,  or  three  years  later,   adopted  a  second  resolve 
providing  for  the  preparation  of  a  map  of  the  State,   three  copies  of 
which  are  now  on  file  in  the  archives. 

However  accurate  and  carefully  delineated  the  maps  prepared  by  the 
individual  cities  cuid  towns  may  have  been  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
and  however  useful  a  purpose  they  may  have  served  in  the  preparation 
of  the  map  of  the  State  itself,  it  is  obvious  that  plans  prepared  at  that 
time,   or  again  in  1830  when  similar  legislation  was  enacted,   have  be- 
come so  seriously  outmoded  as  to  be  possessed  of  little  more  than 
historic  interest  today.     Boundary  lines  have  changed,    old  lemdmarks  - 
trees,   fences,   stone  waJls,   etc.    -  have  been  eliminated,  highways  and 
bridges  have  been  relocated,   and  churches  ajid  public  bviildings  have 

been  rebuilt. 
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In  1884,   the  Legislature  authorized  the  setting  up  of  the  Massachusetts 
Topographical  Survey  Commission  which  was  instructed  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  completing  the  necessary  control  for  the 
preparation  of  a  contour  topographical  survey  and  maj:  of  the  Common- 
wealth.    A  few  years  later  the  definition  and  preservation  of  town  boundary 
lines  were  added  to  the  duties  of  the  Commission,   with  the  result  that  there 
was  available  in  1915  a  set  of  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  every  city 
and  town  in  the  State, 

This  was  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  Geodetic  Survey  in  1933,     Begin- 
ning under  CWA,   through  ERA  and  finally  WPA,   Massachusetts  is  one  of 
the  few  states  in  which  the  work  was  finally  completed.     Its  complete  use- 
fulness,  however,   will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  local  communi- 
ties cooperate  and  carry  on  to  the  end  all  future  local  work  shall  be  tied 
in  to  the  State  system,  "' 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,   through  the  Department  of  Public 
V/orks,   cooperated  with  the  Uri.ed  States  Geological  Survey  in  naaking  a 
new  topographic  map  of  the  Stc.te.     The  work  was  started  in  1932  and  has 
now  been  completed.     A  simple  and  entirely  practicable  means  of  utilizing 
these  United  States  Geological  Survey  sheets  in  preparing  city  and  town 
naps  is  described  on  the  following  pages  by  LrfDuis  H.  Smith,   Chief  Flcuining 
Engineer,   Division  of  Planning,   Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce. 

An  accurate  map  of  a  community  is  the  most  effective  tool  possible  with 
which  to  implement  planning  or  zoning  studies.     Since  many  municipalities, 
particularly  amiong  the  less  densely  populated  sections  of  the  State,   have 
hesitated  to  incur  the  expense  of  an  actual  survey,   the  opportunity  is  now 
open  to  them  to  secure  a  generally  satisfactory  and  adequate  map  at 
relatively  small  expense.     It  in  to  bring  this  opportunity  to  the  attention 
of  local  planning  and  zoning  agen.cies  and  to  the  municipalities  they  repre- 
sent that  this  publication  has  been  prepared  and  is  here  presented. 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  map  to  the  community  itself,   not  only  so  far  as 
jjl?.nning  and  zoning  studies  are  concerned  but  in  all  of  its  municipal  activi- 
ties,  will  be  amply  demonstrated  from  today,   for  time  has  served  but  to 
give  even  greater  emphasis  to  the  words  of  the  Legislature  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years   ago  ~ 

"An  accurate  map  ....   will  tend  to  facilitate  and 
promote  such  information  and  improvements  as  will 
be  favorable  to  .    ...   growth  and  prosperity  and 
will  otherwise  be  highly  useful  and  important  on  many 
public  and  private  occasions.  " 
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Previous  to  1896,   the  United  States  Geological  Survey  covered  the  Com- 
monwealth by  reconnais.Ucnco  methods  and  publiclied  rr.aps  showing  roads, 
streains,   tdldinps  anc.  contours  on  a  20-fojt  interval.     These  maps,   re- 
vised and  printed  ''rom  time  to  timie,   were  on  a  scale  of  approximately 
one  mile  to  the  inch,   each  sheet  or  quadrangle  ccverin^  15  minutes  of 
latitude  Eincl  longitude. 

In  1932,   or  thirty  six  years  later,   the  work  of  remapping  was  begun  in 
cooperation  with  the  Mascacliusetts  Department  cf  Public  "Works  which 
connpletely  covered  the  state.     Mas eachus efts  and  Rhode  Island  are  the 
only  states  so  corapletely  mapped.     These  new  sheets  ere  on  a  scale  of 
2  mile  to  the  inch  and  cover  7|  minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude  ar  i  are 
appropriately  kno\/n  as   .he  "7|--Minute  Series.  "    These  are  the  results 
of  a  ccmbipf  tion  oi'  both  groi'.rd  and  a3rial  surveys  cuid  are  of  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.     Li  addition  to  the  data  shown  on  the  earlier  sheets, 
such  as  rocvc'.s,    streams  and  buildings,   the  7|-Minute  Series  show  in  red 
routes  usually  traveled,   also  types  of  surfaces  and  the  highway  number- 
ing systena.      Coordinates  of  the  syctenn  adotted  by  Chapter  47  of  th^  Acts 
of  1941  are  shown  on  the  borders  of  each  oh^^et  as  well  as  coordinates  of 
the  military  grid-   and  numerous  bench  ma.i  ks  on  the  Siate  system  are 
located.     Specied  efiorts  nave  been  made  to  includo  official  names  of  all 
important  highways.     Cor.tour3  are  yhown  en  a  10-foot  interval.     The 
sheets  are  available,   if  desired,   with  a  green  overlay  showing  wooded 
areas. 

The  United  S-tates  Geological  Survey  began  in  1957  reprinting  all  the  U.S. 
Geolop-ical  maps  coveiir.g  the  State  of  Ma-^sachusetts  at  a  scale  of 
1/24000  (one  inch  equals  two  thousand  feet).     Although  the  scale  of  the 
map  has  been  changed,   the  area  covered  by  each  of  the  new  maps  W7.11 
be  the  same  as  the  old.     In  other  woids,   the  1/24000  scale  "topo"  sheet 
will  cover  7|  minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  will  still  be  known  as 
the  "72-Minute  Series.  " 

The  Division  of  Planning  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  made  special 
arrajigements  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  supply  this  Divi- 
sion with  a  Ifmited  nunnbor  of  each  topographical  plate  devoid  of  contours 
and  green  overlay. 

Agthe  cost  of  preparing  a  town  map  by  field  survey  is  usually  prohibitive, 
these  geological  sheets  are  proving  invaluable  as  a  source  of  basic  in- 
formation to  planning  bca-rds  and  other  agencies,   and  a  x-nethod  of  utilising 
theirn  in  the  preparation  cf  larg3  scale  town  maps  is  outlined  herewith. 
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Plate  I  herewith  is  an  index  map  of  the  Cominonwealth  showing  the  lay- 
out of  the  geological  sheets  in  their  relation  to  city  and  town  boundaries. 
The  sheet  or  sheets  necessary  to  completely  cover  a  town  may  be  deter- 
mined therefrom.     If  the  town  boundaries  overlap  from  one  quadrangle 
to  another,   making  more  than  one  sheet  necessary,   the  borders  miay  be 
trimmed  and  the  sheets  matched  together  to  secure  complete  coverage. 

These  sheets  or  quadrangles  containing  contours  with  or  without  green 
overlay  may  be  obtained  by  ordering  from  the  Washington  Distribution 
Section,   Geological  Survey,   Silver  Spring,    Maryland,     Remittance  cov- 
ering the  sheets  should  be  sent  by  money  order.     The  j>rice  of  the  sheets 
is  $.  30  each,  but  a  discount  of  20%  is  allowed  on  orders  of  $10   or  more 
and  40%  on  orders  of  $60  or  more.     The  sheets  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  official  list  of  agencies  appended  to  this  appendix  at  a  slightly 
advanced  price.     These  dealers  do  not  usually  stock  the  sheets  showing 
wooded  a,reas  in  green.     If  desired,   these  sheets  eshould  be  orderecf 
from.;    The  Washington  Distribution  Section  and  "with  green  overlay" 
should  be  specified. 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  PREPARING  BASE  MAPS 


The  procedure  for  preparing  a  city  or  town  maps  is  as  follows: 


1,      Obtain  the  necessary  United  States  Geological  Siirvey  plate  or  plates. 
If  more  than  one  plate  is  needed,  trim  borders  and  match  sheets  to- 
gether by  means  of  scotch  tape  on  the  reverse  side.     A  white  paper 
mask  can  be  cut  and  applied  to  eliminate  all  area  outside  of  the  town. 
The  mask  should  follow  the  outline  of  the  town  but  should  show  a  nar- 
row strip  (about  \)  outside  of  the  town  boundary.    A  suitable  title, 
scale,  etc. ,  may  be  typed  or  lettered  on  or  affixed  in  proper  place 
to  the  mask.    A  "book-face"  or  "executive"  typewriter,   using  a 
carbon  ribbon,  provides  clear-cut  characters  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment. 

2»      Obtain  a  photographic  film  negative  made  on  a  reduced  scale.     Size 
and  scale  will  be  dictated  by  the  facilities  of  the  agency  making  the 
negative,   on  the  emulsion  side  of  the  negative,   black  out  unwanted 
lines,   etc,  ,   by  opaquing.     Several  opacuing  liquids  are  available,   or 
the  work  can  be  done  by  the  maker  of  the  negative. 

3,      Obtain  a  transparent  mylar  positive  enlargement  to  the  desired 
scale  from  vbich  low  cost  ozalid  paper  prints  can  be  made  by  any 
blueprinting  l^rxn.     Additional  information  not  shown  on  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  plates  may  be  added  to  the  transparent 
mylar  positive  with  India  ink  if  desired.    Infornnation  not  needed 
can  be  remo\  ed  from  mylar  positive  at  any  time  with  a  damp  Ruby 
eraser.     This  will  allow  the  town  to  update  their  base  map  as  the 
years  progress  and  also  eliminate  the  periodic  preparation  of  a 
new  base  map  each  year. 

Practically  all  draftir^g  cost  is  thus  eliminated  and  the  result  is  a 
base  iruap  at  v/orkab'e  scale  and  of  sufficient  accuracies  for  plan- 
ning eind  study  purposes  at  a  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  dol- 
lars or  less. 

Communities  lacking  an  adequate  base  map  are  invited  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Planning  Division  regarding  the  availa.bility  of  plates 
and  the  names  of  firT:i3  equipped  to  do  photographic  'vork.     As  a 
fuither  pu.blic  servj    e,    riorrioers  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  will  as- 
sist in  tne  besxc  staps  of  prepi.rLng  the  material 
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Plate  II  herewith  is  a  reproduction  of  a  map  reproduced  from  a  mosaic 
at  USGS  plates.  Plat©'  III  is  the  same  mosaic  except  that  the  contour 
lines  are  shown. 

The  scale  of  enlargements  is  restricted  by  certain  physical  limitations. 
The  width  of  the  enlargement  should  not  exceed  4E  inches.     It  is  difficult 
to  obfeain  reproduction  paper  of  greater  width  than  4Z  inches,   also  the 
cost  of  obtaining  prints  on  wider  paper  is  more  per  square  foot  than 
prints  of  4Z  inches  or  less  in  ■width. 

The  enlarged  map  shoiild  be  on  a  convenient  and  useable  scale  such  as 
400,   500,    800  or  1000  feet  to  the  inch.     A  scale  of  400  or  500  feet  to  the 
inch  is  recommended  even  if  it  requires  a  two-piece  map.     To  determine 
a  useable  scale  within  overall  dimensions  desired,   multiply  the  overall 
dimensions  of  the  town  measured  in  inches  scaled  from  the  U.  S.G.S. 
plates  by  tho  following  factors.     It  is  preferable  but  not  necessary  or  al- 
ways desirable  to  have  the  town  oriented  due  north  and  south.     A  lesser 
width  transparent  positive  can  be  obtained  in  some  cases  by  orienting 
the  town  off  the  meridian.     The  following  factors  are  for  U.S. G.S,  plates 
of  1:24,  000  (inch  equals  2000  foet). 


Scale  (feet  to  the  inch)  Factor 

200  10, 00 

300  6.6? 

400  5. 00 

500  4. 00 

600  3,33 

700  2. 36 

800  2.50 

900  2.20 

1000  2.00 

A  iittlo  better  accuracy  can  be  achieved  in  enlarging  the  plates  by  giving 
a  diniension  on  the  plate  to  which  it  is  to  be  enlarged.     The  town  bouiida- 
ries  are  accurately  plotted.     Their  actual  lengths  can  be  determined  from 
tov/n  boundary  atlases-     Coordinatea  of  towri  bounds  are  avAikMsi  asd  thn 
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entire  periphery  can  be  plotted  accurately  to  which  the  transparent  posi- 
tive enlargement  can  be  fitted.     Boundary  line  lengths  and  coordinates  of 
bounds  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Public  7v  orks,    Massachu- 
setts Geodetic  Survey,    100  Nashua  Street,   Boston. 

AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  -  AVAIIoABILITY 

Aerial  photographs  on  various  scales  are  available  for  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,     Flights  were  made  during  the  sunamers  of 
1951  and  1952.     Phoios  are  available  on  a  contact  scale  of  1"  =  1667  and 
on  enlargement  scales  of  1320,    1000,    660,   400  and  200  feet  to  the  inch. 
Contact    prints  can  be  obtained  for  stereoscopic  or  uon- stereoscopic 
coverage.     Hampden,   Hampshire  Franklin  and  V/orcecter  counties  were 
flown  in  1957  and  1958  and  are  available  at  the  same  scale  as  the  1952 
flights.     The  United  States  Army  had  tiie  state  flown  in  May,    I960. 
Photos  are  a-<'ailable  at  contact  scale  of  1"  =  5000'  and  enlargements  up 
to  1"  =  1000'. 

A  complete  set  of  contact  prints  as  well  as  mdex  photos  may  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  the  Division  of  Plajaning,   Massachusetts  Department  of  Com- 
merce,   150  Causeway  Street,  Boston,   where  order  blanks  are  available 
and  assistance  will  be  given  in  deterinini.ng  coverage  and  in  ordering. 
The  Division  can  also  furnish  information  in  regards  to  special  flights 
throughout  the  state. 
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PLATE  II 


MAP     OF 
THE      TOWN     OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SCAI.E:    IN  FECT 


Source:     United    States    Geological    Survey 


PLATE  HI 


TOPOGRAPHIC 


MAP     OF 
THE      TOWN     OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 


oource:    United    States    Geological    Survey 


